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FOREWORD 
About 80 years ago, before I was old 


enough to be eligible to become a 
member of the American Numismatic 
Association, I enjoyed reading about 
the many non-federal American bank 
notes listed and described each month 
in The Numismatist and written about 
by David C. Wismer of Hatfield, 
Pennsylvania. The paper money therein was listed alpha- 
betically by state. It fascinated me because it was of its enor- 
mous quantity and complexity. Collectors referred to these 
as obsolete bank notes or broken bank notes. 1 became a cus- 
tomer of Wismer, and was able to buy many bank notes 
from him for less than $1 each. My numismatic curiosity 
disregarded whether money was made of metal or paper, or 
whatever the period in which it circulated. I learned from 
available publications how many non-federal American 
bank notes had become irredeemable, and thus, readily col- 
lectible. I plunged into that field. 

What soon intrigued me further was why the U.S. gov- 
ernment under the 1787 Constitution had virtually no 
paper money until the Civil War period, and why the coun- 
try was flooded with circulating state-chartered and other 
private bank and company notes. I sought the reason. Since 
the capable Founding Fathers of the United States had so 
diligently worked on the exact wording of the Constitution, 
I could not understand how they had expected the public 
to make hand-to-hand money payments when coin was so 
scarce. | realized that the paper money of the Continental 
Congress and that of the individual American colonies and 
states issued before and during the American Revolution 
and the Confederation period had become virtually worth- 
less, but that the U.S. debt to foreign nations was being 
repaid for their assistance. I knew that, under the Constitu- 
tion, the United States reassumed payment of all federal 
debts, including the Continental Currency, but had failed 
to pay almost all of the Continental Currency. What was 
redeemed was at a tiny fraction of face value. The reputa- 
tion of federal paper money reached low levels. 

It was well realized that, when the Constitution was 
being drafted, the Bank of North America had been 
incorporated in 1781 by the Continental Congress and was 
majority-owned by the United States. This institution 
continued to issue its bank notes; it had been and was han- 
dling much banking for the U.S. This situation was not 
addressed by the language of the Constitution, which gave 
the federal government the right “to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof” and denied the states the right to 
issue “bills of credit.” The power of the federal and state 
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governments to issue bonded indebtedness was not affected 
by the money provisions. 

Pennsylvania was opposed to the federal issue of bills of 
credit or paper money, but no one knows how Benjamin 
Franklin, a Pennsylvania delegate, voted on the matter. 
Some feel that Franklin, being a master at compromise and 
project completion, deliberately left the paper-money issue 
unclear in order to cut off the wrangling and get the Con- 
stitution approved. The meaning of that money wording 
resulted in off-and-on litigation for more than many 
decades, and in comments today as to whether the Federal 
Reserve Bank is a legal, federally incorporated nicety to 
avoid the language of the Constitution. 

The consequence of the early interpretation of the 
meaning of the Constitutional provisions was the outpour- 
ing of American paper money by private banks and compa- 
nies usually incorporated by individual states. This ended 
with a 10% tax to destroy that circulation enacted by 
the United States at the time of the Civil War and made 
effective in 1866. 

Now, focusing on the book at hand: 

From the adoption of the U.S. Constitution and through 
the Civil War, the American monetary scene was unique in 
world history. Never before had any country had more than 
10,000 different combinations of denomination and design 
for circulating notes at one time. The situation was so con- 
fusing it required bank-note reporters of hundreds of pages in 
length and endless quantities of counterfeit-detecting and 
valuation publications (in newspapers, almanacs, pamphlets, 
etc.) to help the public handle the money. 

The field is so vast that a number of fine studies have 
been undertaken simply to cover the currency of almost 
every state. Further historical detail and data as to bank 
notes were deemed necessary, and a Wismer Project was 
organized by the Society of Paper Money Collectors after 
David Wismer’s death. It was realized that many numisma- 
tists enjoyed collecting and studying obsolete bank notes 
from the states in which they resided. Thus further research 
was undertaken and publications were generated on bank 
notes of the individual states. Some books include only 
bank notes, but others add scrip of companies and individ- 
uals. Then, in 1988, James A. Haxby, in a four-volume 
work, undertook a total revision of technical detail and 
illustration of all American obsolete bank notes. 

Even with such studies and other economic and histor- 
ical writings, there was one thing missing: a comprehensive 
overview of paper money in one volume—how it was con- 
ceived, designed, produced, and spent, and the American 
economy in which it played such a part, together with spe- 
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cific useful information on how to collect and appreciate 


obsolete bank notes. | 

Now comes my long-time friend Dave Bowers (in the 
1950s we were both founders of the Rittenhouse Society, 
and we have been in constant touch since that time) with 
his study, Obsolete Paper Money Issued by Banks in the United 
States 1782-1866, to fill the gap. With his book in one 
hand and any specialized book in the other, the big picture 
can be easily understood. Dave has spent many years in his 
own research, exploring long-forgotten books, newspapers, 
and other archives, to draw as much as possible from origz- 
nal source material, rather than relying upon modern works. 

He quickly discovered that with regard to non-federal 
American paper money, even the many accomplished writ- 
ers in economy and finance knew little about how such cur- 
rency was created or issued, or about how banks were then 
operated and regulated. For example, it is conventional 
thinking that for a bank to have been officially in business 
it should have had a state charter, as each state issued such 
privileges. However, as the book relates, there are some 
banking institutions, including some of those that later 
became very large, which for political or other reasons 
could not obtain a charter, but bravely went into business 
nevertheless. It is clear that these banks were accepted as 
legitimate in their own time. 

Still other banks were strictly official, in the sense that 
they did receive state incorporation—but the arrangement 
was made by embezzlers who simply used the charters as a 
basis for distributing large amounts of unreported paper 
money, bringing great profits to the organizers and operators. 

While today we see federal paper money in everyday 
use, and it is well respected for what it accomplishes, in the 
era of Dave Bowers’ study, 1782 to 1866, this was not gen- 
erally the case. In some years such obsolete paper money 
was ubiquitous, with scarcely any coins in sight—such as 
during the Panic of 1837, when coins were hoarded. In 
other times, bank notes were scarce, restricting the opera- 
tions of commerce. As such currency was issued by banks 
owned by private stockholders, the scenario runs from bank 
officers whose actions bordered on the improbable or even 
fantastic, to reliable institutions that year after year earned 
an honest profit for their stockholders. Dave explores sev- 
eral of these in detail, giving a “you are there” feeling when 
you read the book. | 

You will even be able to, in effect, sit at the cashier’s 
desk at a particular bank that opened in 1850 and contin- 
ued in business to 1865, in the meantime trying to carve a 
niche in its community and also to distribute as many of its 
bills as possible, hoping they wouldn't come back to be 
redeemed in coin. When bank notes were in circulation the 
bank was in effect borrowing money interest free. 
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There was no federal bank during this era, but, as the 
text points out, this did not prevent business people from 
setting up in Washington, DC, institutions named 
National Bank, Congressional Bank, Government Bank, 
etc. Actually there were two institutions named Bank of the 
United States, and the author covers these in detail. 

While currency and banking can be thought of as a 
technical subject laden with facts and figures, the author 
shows that it can be exciting and adventurous as well. You 
may be surprised as you read about the great raid by 
Confederate troops on a tiny town in Vermont in 1864, 
when they took over the place, robbed three banks, and 
escaped to Canada, creating an international incident. 
Then there is the story of Andrew Dexter Jr., who ran the 
fraudulent Farmers Bank of Gloucester, Rhode Island, 
which collapsed in 1808, one of the earliest major bank 
frauds in America—but certainly not the last, as you will 
see when you read the narrative. 

By the time you finish his book you will know how 
bank notes were engraved, printed, and distributed. You 
will also understand the role such paper money played in 
the American banking and financial system, all important 
in a numismatic context, as many mysteries are explained. 
Collecting and enjoying obsolete paper money is discussed 
in detail, concluding with a state by state view of paper 
money issued and suggestions on collecting it. Even the 
most experienced and dedicated numismatist specializing in 
paper money will find much that is new and interesting to 
read and contemplate. 

This is a book which was waiting to be written, possi- 
bly because of the enormous effort involved. Also, few 
economists and finance scholars have knowledge of numis- 
matics, and apparently few numismatists have knowledge 
of the other side. Bowers, whose college degree was in 
finance, has studied economics as a pastime for many years, 
while at the same time being deeply involved in pure 
numismatics. Thus, he is perhaps an ideal person to bring 
all of this together. The effort was too large to do alone, and 
the roster of contributors reads like a Who's Who in 
Numismatic and Paper Money Research. In addition, for a 
number of years he has employed private researchers and 
helpers to do work for him with archival and other mate- 
rial. He has distilled and edited it well, and I believe you 
will agree that the result will stand as a classic. 

Once this book is distributed it should serve as a 
catalyst for further research and an essential reference 
for anyone interested in collecting American obsolete 
paper money. 


Eric 2. Newman 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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